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L-DEFINITION
424.] The term, epilepsy is used in somewhat different senses by different Nature
writers, [n order to define it satisfactorily it is necessary to consider both "
symptomatology and aetiology. Epilepsy is a paroxysmal and transitory
disturbance of the functions of the brain developing suddenly, ceasing
spontaneously, and showing a marked tendency to recurrence. In its
most typical form it is characterized by the sudden onset of loss of
consciousness followed by tonic spasms and clonic contractions of the
muscles, which cease spontaneously after about half a minute and leave
the patient in a state of unconsciousness from which he gradually
recovers. There are, however, many varieties of epileptic attacks, the
character of which depends upon the site of origin and the extent of the
cerebral disturbance. For example, impairment or loss of consciousness
may occur without movement as in petit mal, or movement may occur
without loss of consciousness as in the milder forms of Jacksonian
attack; or the predominant feature of the attack may be aa abnormal
mental state or a sensory hallucination. Thus the content of the epileptic
attack is variable and no single feature, not even loss of consciousness,
is invariably present. The sudden onset, rapid development, spontaneous
cessation, and tendency to recurrence of the attack, together with its
cerebral Signature', are the constant and definitive features.
Thus defined, epilepsy is a symptom of a large number of disorders, Nature of
including congenital abnormalities of the brain, inflammatory states of
the nervous system, such as syphilis, intracranial tumour, head injury,
cerebral arteriosclerosis, and many abnormal metabolic states, to
mention only a few. Such causes, however, can be found in only a
minority of patients suffering from epilepsy. Most epileptics do not
show any physical or metabolic abnormality. Epilepsy in persons who
appear to be otherwise normal is usually described as 'idiopathic
epilepsy'. Some writers, to indicate the multiplicity both of the forms of
epilepsy and of its causes, speak of 'the epilepsies', and regard idio- The
pathic epilepsy as comprising a heterogeneous group of patients united
only by our ignorance of the cause of their attacks. Others consider that
a tendency to epilepsy, not uncommonly inherited, underlies the dis-
order in many cases in which a local lesion of the brain acts as an
immediate or precipitating cause, and so justify the unitary character
of the conception of idiopathic epilepsy. The truth appears to be that
in some individuals there is a predisposition to epilepsy, sometimes
inherited, which is strong enough to manifest itself in the absence of
any local lesion of the brain. Others again only become epileptic when
a local lesion is added to a pre-existing disposition. In a third group
the local lesion, or an abnormal metabolic state, or, in an extreme case,
a convulsant toxin is capable of causing epilepsy in the absence of any
predisposition. Confusion as to the meaning of epilepsy has arisen from
the use of this term to describe both a symptom common to a number
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